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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
By EDGAR W. KNIGHT, University of North Carolina 


This book presents the first authoritative and comprehensive study of educational 
progress in the South. It gives the story of actual developments, not theories. For his 
material the author has drawn from a wealth of sources hitherto untouched. The prob- 
lems of rural instruction receive special attention. Keen observation and pointed expres- 
sion make the subject fascinating reading. 


Representative chapter headings are: Luropean antecedents, Colonial theory and prac 
tice, The academy movement, Permanent public-school funds, The awakening and attempts 
at reform, Reorganization after the war, The Peabody Fund and the rise of the city 
school, The present system: its tasks and tendencies. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By M. A. LIEPER, Western Kentucky State Normal School 


This is a teachers’ book with a definite, working program. Connection of principle 
and practice is the watchword. The author offers a great variety of practice, and here the 
psychology of interest on the part of the child ts mtroduced. 


he author's method is both modern and sound—he tollows no fads. This is why 


the teacher, especially im the rural districts, will find the course unusually sane and 
helpful. Features of the book are 


Emphasis on correct oral English as a prerequisite to correct: written 
composition 


Definite, clear directions for each grade of work 
Plexibility of the progran 


General bibliography, and appendixes contaming memory gems and mate 
rial for dramatization 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By J. HENRY HIGHSMITH 


State Inspector of High Schools for North Carolina 


LIBRARY is an essential part of the equip- 

ment of every high school. It is just as neces 

sary to have a library as it is to have a labora 
tory for the sciences. Indeed a library should be a 
workshop and should serve for such subjects as Eng 
lish and history the same large purpose that a labora 
tory serves in teaching general science and biology. 

Realizing that adequate provision had not been made 
for libraries in the high schools of the State, par 
ticularly in the rural high schools, about two years ago 
a requirement was made that at least every standard 
school should have a library. The minimum require- 
ment, which applied to what are known as Group II 
schools, was three hundred books. The requirement 
for a Group I school was five hundred books. This 
requirement still holds. 

In order that principals and teachers might know 
what books to select, a bulletin, giving a list of books 
for high schoo: libraries was published, and a copy 
sent to every Ligh school principal in the State. As a 
result of the sequirement of three hundred books for 
a Group II school and five hundred books for a Group 
| school, thousands of books have been placed in 
public high school libraries within the last year, and 
the library has become an increasingly efficient agency 
in the work of every high school. When it ts re- 
membered that there are two hundred and seven white 
standard high schools, it will be seen that there are 
between 60,000 and 75,000 books in these schools not 
to mention schools that have a lesser number. To be 
sure, some of these books are worthless, but many of 
them are the best that could be secured. 

As set forth in the bulletin ( Educational Publica 
tion No. 33), library books should be carefully se 
lected, keeping in mind the particular needs as well as 
the general needs of any given school. It is suggested 
that the books be distributed about as follows: 

1. All of the reference books—sixteen in number 

and the periodicals—twelve in number—except the 
encyclopedia, which should be purchased as soon as 
possible 

2. Fifty volumes of standard fiction. 

3. Fifty volumes of standard literature in the form 


of essays, orations, addresses, short stories, and 
dramas. 

4. At least ten of the books suggested on agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

5. Twenty-five books on geography and travel. 

6. Seventy-five volumes of history and biography. 
7. (Good editions of at least twenty-five of the lead- 
ing \merican and British poets. 

In order to serve its highest purpose every high 
school library should be a growing library. It is nec- 
essary to add fresh material from time to time in order 
that the interest of the students may be sustained and 
their needs met. It is impossible to say just how many 
books should be added to a library each year, but it is 
safe to say that from $50.00 to $75.00 a vear should be 
spent in the purchase of new books and periodicals. 

The question which will naturally occur to high 
school principals and teachers is where to get the 
money to purchase the library in the first place and 
where to get the $50.00 to $75.00 for yearly additions. 
Unfortunately the State has no high school library 
fund. In some instances, however, where high schools 
have received special aid in order that they might be- 
come standard schools, permission has been given to 
use part of the fund in the purchase of library books 
since the library is a part of the equipment of every 
standard school. Provision for the library should be 
made by the local committee in making up its budget 
every vear. Funds for the libraries in the schools in 
any given county should be included in his budget by 
the county superintendent and should be provided for 
precisely as any other item of expense in connection 
with the school. The amount should be at least fifty 
cents (50c) per high school pupil per year. If only 
two schools were given $50.00 each per year in every 
county it would mean that in the one hundred counties 
$10,000 a year would be spent for library books. This 
would be a splendid investment and would yield a 
handsome dividend. At the rate of fifty cents per 
high school pupil, it would mean that $20,000 to $25,- 
000 would be available each year for the purchase of 
library books. 

In some instances the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
has agreed to raise the money for the high school 
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library. In other instances the Woman's club of the 
community has supplied the funds. Sometimes a 
book shower has been given. Of course in a book 
shower some worthless and undesirable books are 
given the principal and teachers will have to pass 
judgment upon all books donated, allowing only the 
usable and suitable ones to be placed in the library. 
In many instances in rural communities principals and 
teachers have resorted to box suppers and other social 
affairs for the raising of funds. This ought not to be 
necessary, for, as already stated, the high school li- 
brary is so very important that it should be provided 
for just as other equipment in the school is provided 
for. 


It will be necessary, of course, to provide a suitable 
room for the housing of the library. It is not satis- 
factory to put the books in the principal's office, unless 
the office is large and well adapted as a library room. 
It is not satisfactory to use a little room at the side 
of the stage or some other out of the way place. The 
library should be installed in one of the best, most 
commodious, most accessible, best lighted, best venti- 
lated, rooms in the whole school building. When plans 
for a new building are considered special attention 
should be called to provision for a library room 


In order for the library to function in the life of the 
school it is necessary to have a librarian. Some 
teacher, perhaps the teacher of English, should give 
at least a part of her time to this library work. Of 
course it is highly desirable to have a trained librarian, 
but if such a person cannot be secured, then by all 
means some teacher in the school should go to some 
institution where library methods are taught and equip 
herself for the work of a librarian. In order that she 
may have time to devote to this library work she 
should be relieved of certain duties as teacher, thereby 
making available a part of her time for supervision of 
the library and giving much needed direction to the 
pupils in their use of library books. Keeping a record 
of the books is important, but it is also important that 
pupils be trained how to use library books and what 
to read and study. It should be kept in mind tn pur 
chasing books, and in the handling of them once they 
have been placed in the library, that books are to be 
used. They should not be bought for ornamental pur- 
poses, and students in high schools should be not only 
encouraged but required to go to the library for in 
formation, understanding that the next best thing to 
knowing a thing is knowing where to find it 

The State Department of Public Instruction will re- 


vise the high school bulletin from time to time, and 
will seck in every wavy possible to serve the high 


schools in establishing and maintaining libraries in 
every high school in the State. 


LIBRARY COMMISSION SERVICE 
TO HIGH SCHOOLS 


By MARY B. PALMER 
Director of the North Carolina Library Commission 


HE LIBRARY COMMISSION, Raleigh, of- 

fers to high schools aid in the selection of 
books for high school libraries, assistance in the pur- 
chase of furniture and equipment, lists of library sup- 
plies, suggestions for the arrangement of the books, 
and records of the library and outlines for instruction 
in the use of books and libraries. It is expected that 
the Library Commission will have an organizer in the 
field by September, who can assist in the organizations 
of high school libraries. Her services will be available 
to the high schools of the State without charge. 


Material for Debates 


A list of debate libraries will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the Library Commission. Debate libraries are 
loaned to schools and to debating societies, but not to 
individuals. Application must be made on the printed 
form furnished by the Commission and must be signed 
by the superintendent or principal of the school, or by 
the president and secretary of the debating society. 
Libraries may be kept three weeks, but must be re- 
turned promptly. A fine of twenty-five cents a week 
will be charged for retention of a collection beyond 
the date specified in notice of shipment. Fines will 
also be charged for all missing articles and for all in- 
juries beyond reasonable wear and tear. No charge 
is made for the loan of libraries, but borrowers pay 
the postage both from and to Raleigh. Stamps should 
not be sent with applications. The Commission will 
prepay the postage, and this amount should be re- 
funded when the library is returned. The library must 
be placed where all taking part in the debate can have 
access to the material contained therein. The privilege 
of borrowing debate libraries will be withdrawn from 
schools failing to comply with this ruk 


General Loans 


The lending service of the Commission includes also 
declamations, commencement material, plays, pageants, 
material for special day celebrations, books for high 
school teachers, lists of subjects for high school themes, 
outhmes for literary societies, and a general reference 
collection. The lending service is entirely free except 
the postage which can be refunded when the books are 
returned 
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THE DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ROOM 


By JOHN J. BLAIR 
Director of Schoolhouse Planning, N. C. State Department of Education 


ERETOFORE in the planning of buildings 

ample provision for a library has not received 

the attention which its importance deserves 

With the centralization of a group of schools into one 

of the consolidated type, the library feature should re 

ceive the greatest possible thought and consideration. 

It might be helpful, therefore, to present some items 

of importance which may profitably be taken into 
account. 

In the planning of a building it should be kept in 

mind that the library constitutes a necessary and es 


sential part of the school, also that it will be needed 


by every pupil enrolled, and if properly organized, will 
be used more constantly even than the auditorium o1 


gymnasium. The library is the working laboratory 
for the departments of English, history, language and 
literature. Probably no special feature of a school 
building can be as profitably used by so large a per- 
centage of both teachers and pupils as the library. It 
is here that children of all ages are taught to use in- 
telligently books of reference relating to their respec- 
It is an old saying 
that the next best thing to knowing a thing is to know 
With expert di- 
rection and practice at school, therefore, the child will 


tive departments of school work. 
where to find out something about it. 


utilize his home library to betrer advantage and this 
should be an important agency in pointing the way 


to self-education. 


LIBRARY OF 
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Location 

Many architects’ plans show to the left of the main 
entrance to the building a principal's office, and to 
the right of this a corresponding room of the same 
size designated as the library. It has been found that 
the most satisfactory location for a library is upon the 
second floor in a central position accessible to teach 
ers and students and convenient to the study hall. 
Plenty of sunshine and light being desirable, a south 
ern exposure should be selected. When the school 
gives public library service to the town or community 
the only possible location is the first floor 


Dimensions and Equipment 


The idea no longer obtains that a library is a stack 
room for the storage of books. A room the size of a 
standard classroom thirty by twenty-one feet is ck 
sirable. The window area should equal at least one 
fifth the square foot area of the floor. In a combina 


tion grammar and high school the library wall be used 
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constantly by groups or classes, who will be given in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries, as well as 
by those who will come there from time to time for 


individual reading and reference work. 


Furniture 


The following provides a reasonable and economical 
equipment : 

1. Tables 3x5 ft. with six chairs to each table for 
the purpose of taking notes and reading and reference 
work, which may be assigned by teachers in their re- 
spective departments. 

2. Built-in cases for books extending around either 
one, two or three sides of the room, as needed. 

3. A U-shaped librarian’s desk of standard make 
with chair and other needed equipment. 

4. \ magazine rack and case for dictionary with 
slanting top 


5. For artificial lighting there should be installed 


an indirect or semi-indirect form of lighting fixture. 
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6. Cards and card-index cases or trays of sufficient 
number and size to meet the needs of the library. 

7. The floor should be of cork composition or bat- 
tleship linoleum, or if a wooden floor is necessary, the 
chairs should be rubber-tipped, so that absolute quiet 
can prevail. 

The Director of Schoolhouse Planning accompanies 
this article with cuts of three types of libraries, which 
will give to the builder a better idea of the equipment, 
arrangement of furniture and lighting than could pos- 
sibly be done with several pages of written descrip- 
tion 

Interior No. | shows a standard sized classroom 
adapted to library use. The cases and shelves for 
books were designed by the architect and built in by 
the contractor as a part of the regular construction. 
The library case should be six feet high with five shelf 
spaces. The upper four, if the shelves are fixed. 
should be ten inches in height and the lower one from 
eleven to fourteen to accommodate folio bindings and 
encyclopedias. If movable shelves are desired, they 
an be supported by steel pins, fixed in holes an inch 
For the length of shelf 
i three-foot section seems to give the best service. If 
longer than this, the shelves will bend under the weight 
f books and thus, present an unsightly appearance. 


apart in the vertical partition. 


It is very desirable that the backs of the cases be cov- 


ered with dressed tongued and grooved ceiling, which 
if nailed to the shelves, will keep them in perfect 
alinement. Another advantage of the three-foot sec- 
tion is that when desirable and finances will permit a 
glass door can easily be installed. Interior No. I 
Eight 
tables 3x5 feet. with four dozen chairs of a substantial 
make furnish accommodations for a class of forty- 
eight pupils. An allowance for this equipment, not in- 
cluding the bookcases and shelves, of about $300.00 
ought to be made. 

Interior No. I] shows a room about 24 feet square 


shows the equipment above described complete. 


with the cases built across one end with space for six 
tables and seats for a class of thirty-six pupils. 

Interior No. II] shows a more elaborate equipment 
with the librarian’s desk and card catalogue placed in 
the center of the room. 

Figure No. IV shows the floor plan and a good 
working arrangement of cases, tables, radiators and 
other equipment as outlined above. 


Work Room 


If possible, there should be partitioned off at one 
end a section for the librarian’s work and file room, 
where books may be catalogued and prepared for the 
shelves and damaged books repaired. Shelving should 


( Continued on Page 10) 
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HE IMPORTANCE of making the high 

school library the heart of the work of the high 

school has within the past five years received 
two highly significant evidences of consideration. In 
the South generally, through the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the possession of 
specific library resources has been required of schools 
in order that they may enjoy the accredited relation. 
Throughout the North and West, in which a similar 
requirement had been made earlier, definite standards 
applicable to library organization and equipment for 
secondary schools have also been adopted. 


In North Carolina, the State Department of Edu 
cation has recently passed a regulation in accord with 
that of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools, requiring minimum collections of 300 
volumes for group B and 500 volumes for group A 
schools, and has printed a list of books from which it 
is suggested that the books be selected. The matter 
of high school library standards is now under con- 
sideration, and the following suggestions, based very 
largely on the Report of the Committee on Library 
Organization and Equipment of the National Educa 
tion Association (American Library Association, 78 
East Washington St., Chicago, 1920, 40c), are offered 
for the guidance of schools now attempting to build 
up efficient high school libraries 


Requisites of a Standard Library Organization 


\ccording to the report mentioned above, the requi 
sites of a standard library organization are (1) ap 
propriate housing and equipment of the high school hi 
brarv: (11) professionally trained lIrbrarians: (IIT) 
scientific selection and care of books and other ma 
terial, and the proper classification and cataloging of 
this material: (1\) imstruction in the use of books 
and libraries as a unit course in high school curricula: 
(\) adequate annual appropriations for salaries and 
tor the maintenance of the library, for the purchase 
of books and other printed matter, for the rebinding 
of books, for supplies, and for general upkeep; (V1) 
a trained librarian as state supervisor to be appointed 
as a member of the state education department, as in 
Minnesota, or under the library commission in co 
operation wit! the state education department, as m 
New Jersey 
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STANDARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 
Librarian of the University of North Carolina 


I. Housinc AND EQUIPMENT 


The library should be scientifically planned as a 
integral part of the high schooi building. The read 
ing room (which should be used solely for librar 
purposes) should be centrally located, preferably or 
the second floor and near the study hall, unless 1 
used by the community in the capacity of a publi 
library. In that case it should be on the first fi 
near the entrance. In the smali school it should haw 
a minimum seating capacity of an average classroon 
In larger schools provision should be made for from 
to 10 per cent of the entire enrollment, an area of 25 


square feet of floor space per reader being require: 
for complete accommodations and service. It shou! 
have an exposure admitting plenty of light and su: 
shine, should be well ventilated, and should lx 
equipped with electric ceiling fixtures of either 
indirect or semi-indirect type. White ceilings, lix 
buff walls, light colored woodwork and trim, and 


sound-deadening floor covering of cork carpet or 
linoleum are highly desirable. 


The shelving, set flat against the wall or bu! 
into it, should be open and adjustable at interval: 
one inch. It should be 7 feet high, 8 inches deep, 
divided into three foot sections. For very large bo: 


the bottom shelves of one or two sections should 


made 10 or 12 inches in depth, and one section 
8-inch shelving should be set aside for magazin: 
which can be laid flat on their sides. In estimati 
the book capacity of shelving, allow 8 books for « 
linear foot. Floor stacks will rarely be required, 
the wall space is usually ample. Tables 3 by 5 fv 


and seating 6 pupils, a card catalogue case, a libr 


charging desk, a dictionary and atlas stand, a peri 


ical rack, a book truck, a vertical file case, pamp 
boxes, and chairs (tipped with rubber if the floor 


not covered) complete a minimum equipment. 


In schools that can afford it, the reading room sho 
be connected with a librarian’s work room and 


«li 


brary classroom. The work room should be at k 
10 by 15 feet and equipped with a cataloging des! 


typewriter with card-cataloging attachment, a ty 


writer table, chairs, shelves, storage space for su 
phes, and running water. The classroom should 
furnished with chairs with tablet arms, a small stay 
lantern and moving picture outfits, reflectoscope, 
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trola, table, and bulletin board of corticine. Both 
rooms should be well lighted and ventilated. If the 
classroom is used by all departments, it should have 
other access than through the library. 


Toiled Auditorium Toilet 


Scale 


TYPICAL LIBRARY GROUP FOR A SMALL HIGH SCHOO! 


| n High School Buildings and Grounds (Bulletin, 1922, No. 23 1 
Bureau of Education.) 


Il. THe Liprarian 

Ideal qualifications for the librarian are a colleg: 
education, one year’s training in an approved library 
school and one or more year’s experience in library 
work, an attractive personality, and a knowledge of 
how to make the resources of the library available to 
every teacher and pupil in the school. (1) Adminis 
trative duties of the librarian should include directing 
e policy of the library; preparing the annual library 
budget; supervising the work of student assistants ; 
selecting and ordering books and periodicals; and as 
sembling a working collection of pamphlets, clippings. 
ind pictures to supplement the book and periodical re- 
urees of the library. (2) Technical duties include 
issifying, cataloging, indexing, and filling all the ma 
erial of the library so that it is readily accessible ; 
eeping a record of all material loaned; providing for 
mending and binding of books and _ periodicals ; 
d keeping correct records and statistics of the growth 
l use of the library. (3) Educational duties include 
sisting teachers and students in finding material on 
pecial topics; instructing students in the use of cata 
gs and reference works; and stimulating the in 
rest of students in cultural and inspirational work 

| the forming of a taste for good reading. 
In libraries of schools having 200 to 500 or mor: 
ipils, the librarian should have at least one year ot 
ecial library training and should be given the same 
and salary as heads of departments. In smaller 
wls, if a teacher-librarian is employed, library 
ning for six weeks at a summer school should b 
wired. In this event the teacher's schedule should 
livided between the library and the classwork. If 
tudent assistants are employed in addition to the li- 
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brarian, in order that the library may be kept open 
throughout the school day, they should be trained and 
supervised by the librarian. 


Il. Screntiric SELecTION, CLASSIFYING, AND CATA- 
LOGING OF Books AND OTHER MATERIAL 

Books and other materials for the library should be 
selected by the librarian, with the approval of the prin- 
cipal, upon the recommendation of heads of depart- 
ments and teachers, selection being made with refer- 
ence to the educational aims of the school, the recre- 
ational and cultural needs of the students, and the par- 
ticular interests of the local community. In making 
the selection the librarian should be guided by standard 
lists such as those issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education (Washington, D. C. Bulletin No. 41, 
1917, 40c), by the various state departments of edu 
cation, or in accord with suggestions offered in publi- 
cations issued by the National Education Association, 
the American Library Association, and other publish 
ers of handbooks on book selection and library man- 
agement. The best reference books and periodicals 
should be supplied in abundance, while complete works 
of authors or books sold on subscription should largely 
be avoided. Books in great demand should be supplied 
in duplicate. All books should be marked with 
the school bookplate, accessioned, classified, cataloged, 
shelf listed, and made ready for circulation. The mini- 
mum requirements for North Carolina schools are 300 
and 500 vloumes. Standards recommended through- 
out the country are: for schools having an enrollment 
of 100 or less, 1000 volumes; 200 or more, 2000 
volumes ; between 200 and 500, 3000 volumes ; between 
500 and 1000, 3000 to 8000 volumes. 


Aaditoriam 
Corndor 


* TYPICAL: cIBRARY: GROUP: 
For A karge High School 
Seale 
From High School Buildings and Grounds (Bullets 192 No. 23 
Bt sreau of Education.) 


Other material, such as clippings, post cards, pic 
tures, lantern slides, moving picture films, maps, 
globes, etc., which are used on special occasions by 
different departments of the school, should be classi- 
fed and kept by the library and loaned for use in the 
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library classroom or other classrooms. The library 
should also administer the loans made to the school 
by other libraries, museums, and loaning agencies, but 
it should not have charge of text books, stationery, and 


other school supplies. 


IV. 


The most important work of the library is that of 
training students in the use of books and libraries. 
(1) A minimum of 3 recitation periods per year should 
be given in each English course to graded instruction 
in these subjects ; or, preferably, (2) a minimum of 12 
lessons a year should be given, 3 in English, 3 in his- 
tory, 1 in Latin, 1 in Spanish or French, and 4 in the 
This 
instruction should be given by the librarian; it should 
be scheduled as a part of the curriculum, and credited 
as a separate subject. 

The training in the use of the library should have 
three principal objectives: (1) Students should be 
taught the use of indexes and reference books as tools 
Lessons based on the card catalog, indexes to books 


INSTRUCTION IN THE Use or Books 


sciences, manual training, and home economics. 


and magazines, dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, and 


other works of reference, should be carefully planned 


so that an exact knowledge of their use and contents 
can be acquired. 


(2) Education does not end with 


the high school. Consequently the training in the use 


of books should be related to the use of public, college, 
and reference 


libraries, and of material furnished by 


library commissions and university extension agencies, 


so that self-education may be continued throughout 
life. The connection between the school library and 
the public library should be particularly close and cor- 
dial. (3) Books also furnish recreation and amuse- 
ment; they instruct; and inspire. Students should be 
trained in discovering these values in the books they 
read. 
V. ANNUAL APPROPRIATION 


In North Carolina no special library fund has been 
provided for high schools. However, the salary of the 
librarian should be charged to instruction or adminis 
tration, and books, magazines, and supplies to equip 
ment. The library budget should be included annually 
in the total school budget and the school fund should 
The book fund 


should be carefully apportioned by the librarian ac 


meet the main cost of operation. 


cording to the needs of each department, and it should 
be estimated on the basis of a minimum of 50 cents 
per student per year. For periodicals at least $40 pet 
year should be estimated even for the smallest high 
school. 
VI. State SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Inasmuch as the building up of a successful high 
school library system involves a great deal of effort 
and the expenditure of a large amount of money, the 
whole work should be directed by a library expert 
Through such an officer, connected with the state de 
partment of education or the state library commission 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS 


By MRS. RUTH H. KOOS 


ee NSTRUCTION is no longer carried on merely 
by means of textbooks, but through the com- 
parison of authorities, the consultation o1 
sources, and the use of maps, pictures, lantern slides 
and other illustrative materials.” 
these, the cultivation of a taste for good literature and 
the development of recreational reading habits, have 
called the school library into being. 
\ trained librarian is essential to administer the high 
school library, to choose books and to teach the use of 
books. Such instruction in the use of books and li- 


The provision of 


braries varies with each school; some give one period 
a year to each pupil; others give a course extending 
over the four years of high school. Though the time 
limit varies so widely, still the content of the courses 
seems fairly uniform, the variation being in the time 
spent upon each reference aid. These courses cover 
the care of books; arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, with some information about the Dewey clas- 
sification ; the difference and function of the index and 
the table of contents; the making of a bibliography ; 
use of the various parts of a dictionary; the encyclo- 
pedia; the use of the Who’s Who, Statesman’s Year- 
book, World’s Almanac, Dictionary of Names, Hoyt's 
(Juotations and the Readers’ Guide. Follow-up as- 
signments given after each lesson, testing the pupils’ 
nowledge of the actual use of the books, are as im- 
portant, in the writer’s opinion, as the instruction 
itself, 
(he following is a short bibliography of sources of 
formation regarding courses of instruction in the use 
libraries: 
rtain: Standard Organization and Administration of Li 
A.L.A. 78 Washington Ave., 


in Secondary Schools 


wo, Ill 4c 


mnoly How to Use 1 Library 1917. Wilson. Pa. 


Eaton: Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries 
Faxon. $3.75 
pkins: Reference Guides that Should be Known. 1919 
rd Co. Detroit. 11 parts. Pa. 25¢ each. 
roeger-Mudge: Guide to the Study and Use of Reference 
1923 A.L.A. $2.50. 
ve: Books and Libraries. 1916. Faxon. Pa. SOc. 
rd: Practical Use of Books and Libraries. 1922. Faxon 


Suggestive Outlines and Methods for Teaching the 
he Library. 1919. Faxon. $1.50 
sconsin Department of Public Instruction: Lessons 
se of the School Library. 1918. State Supt. Public In 
m. Madison, Wis. Pa. 5c 


Library Lessons for High Schools. Pa. 5c. 


Librarian of the R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Wiswell: How to Use Reference Books. 1916. Amer. Bk. 
Co. Chicago. 80c. 

N. Y. City Board of Education: Syllabus in the Use of 
Library Books for High Schools. Pa. (Also a syllabus for 
the grades). 

Owing to the delay in construction of the new Win- 
ston-Salem High School, the writer has been literally 
a librarian without a library. However, across the 
street from the old high school building, is the city 
Carnegie Public Library. Here, the city librarian very 
graciously arranged a corner in her already crowded 
rooms for the high school librarian. The high school 
has been running on a double shift, allowing only one 
study period for each pupil. Consequently the library 
has furnished a splendid place to study and to wait for 
classes. In a library where there is practically no 
duplication of reference material, it has not always 
been easy to meet the needs of thirty, forty, or sixty 
pupils who have swarmed in for the same material. 
Yecause the group varied each period and each day, 
no systematic instruction has been attempted, except 
in one instance. Individual instruction was substituted 
When present day 
conditions among the Eskimos were wanted, the pupil 


as the questions were presented. 


was instructed in the use of Readers’ Guide; when a 
simple article was needed, the encyclopedia was ex- 
plained; when an event in history was assigned, the 
index and table of contents served as a lesson: when a 
collector of autographs needed the address of some 
present day hero, then the Who’s Who gave its share 
of information. Sometimes it was possible to attempt 
the instruction with a small group, when its members 
were searching for the same material. 

A civics teacher asked the librarian if she would 
give a lesson on the use of the library to four divisions 
of her pupils when they had finished the lesson on the 
library in their textbook. The lesson covered one 
period of forty minutes, each division numbering over 
forty girls. The problem which confronted the libra- 
rian was whether to concentrate on one reference aid, 
or whether to give a hasty glimpse of the more im- 
portant reference books. The latter was chosen be- 
cause the questions which had previously come to the 
librarian from these four groups requived the use of 
several reference tools. 

As a preface to the lesson the librarian mentioned 
the need for a knowledge of books and libraries and 
the attitude toward others in the library and toward 
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A chart, with the thirteen main divisions of 
A few of 


books. 
the Dewey decimal classification was shown 
the subdivisions were mentioned as the librarian 


pointed out the location of each class on the shelves. 
The function of each of the following was explained 
simply and briefly: the dictionary, the encyclopedia, 
World’s Almanac, Who’s Who, American Yearbook, 
and the Readers’ Guide. On account of imperfections 
in the card catalog instruction was postponed upon this 
invaluable library tool. With forty odd girls, it was im- 
possible to have each person handle the books during the 
one period, so a problem was given to each pupil to test 
her knowledge of these books. The solutions were 
pooled next day in class and served as a review. There 
is an appreciable difference in the attitude and knowl- 
edge of these pupils over those who had no instruction. 
If one lesson could accomplish so much, what might 
not a systematic and thorough course do? 

How can the school library help the other depart- 
ments? In every course there are great names of men 
who have contributed some great principle to physics, 
some great mathematical formula, some great chemical 
combination, some great civic reform, some great law 
in science. Often the story of the lives of these men 
is as fascinating as fiction. The teachers will be glad 
to enrich their courses with such assignments or sug 
gested readings. There ts so much disagreement among 
so-called authorities as to an event in history, the merit 
of a novel, the effect of a natural phenomenon, that 
the pupils will be anxious to follow out these differing 
points of view and decide for themselves from library 
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HOW THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY CO-OPERATES 


reading. ral topics give an opportunity to bring into 


the course material which cannot be assigned to the 
whole class for lack of time. Magazines of special 
interest to each department contain current material 
valuable to teachers and to students. \ bit of writter 
research work is often required by teachers of history 
or science. The debating and literary societies ar 
always glad of the help of the library along their lines 
The geography classes gather their facts about prod 
ucts, industries, their projects and problems from 
books in the library. Many instructors require regular 
outside readings for their classes, and this can b: 
housed in the library and just distribution made. 
The library should be a place where the individual 
For this 


reason the librarian should be on the lookout for thes« 


student can browse about on his pet hobby. 


and secure books which will appeal to the student: 
Many attractively bound and illustrated books invit« 
recreational reading—one of the present aims of Eng 
lish teaching. It is wiser not to circulate these expen 
sive editions, but to provide cheaper bindings to tak: 
home. Pictures will often attract, and the library 
should begin to accumulate these and see that the 
teachers learn of such collections. They will enliver 
and enrich any study and arouse an interest which may 
find its outlet in the library 

If the librarian does her best to answer the question 
presented to her, seeks to provide interesting book- 
and magazines, the pupils will hardly need other mean 
to interest them in their library. 


WITH THE CHARLOTTE HIGH SCHOOLS 


By A. M. ELLIOTT 


HE IMPORTANCE of habits of study and 

independent research is bemng realized more 

and more by high school educators. The lalx 
ratory, so long thought of as the work-shop for science 
courses, is being utilized by teachers of English and the 
social sciences The most important laboratory of 
modern high school is, doubtless, a library—a work 
shop for every course in the curriculum. Unfortu 
nately, the library is probably the last item im a build 
ing program to receive attention. To meet this lack 
or madequacy, of library facilities school officials have 
resorted to many expediencies. Undoubtedly, the first 
movement should be an agitation for a school library 


While this is materializing a plan of codéperation b 


Principal of Central High School, Chariotre, N.C 


tween the school and the public library—if one is avail 


able—should be worked out. An outline of the pla: 
used by the Charlotte high schools and the Carnegi 
Librarv follows 

Three years ago each pupil in the first vear of hig’ 
school was given a short but intensive course in th 
use of a library. This has been followed each year 
since, so that at present practically every student iv 
the upper grades has some knowledge of library usage 
a familiarity with the classification of books, and ar 
increased ability to use the library intelligently for in 
dependent research 

The course mentioned was formulated by the libra 
rian of the Carnegie library in conjunction with th: 


English teachers of the high school. 
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copies explaining the Dewey decimal classification of 
books, the use of the card index, and the arrangement 
of reference works were distributed among the pupils. 
The English teacher based a lesson on this informa- 
tion, requiring a knowledge of the contents as a regular 
assignment. Interest in the work was aroused by class 
discussion and the novelty of the subject-matter. 
With this preliminary information fresh in their 
minds the pupils were taken direct to the library. As 
the early morning is the freest period of the day for a 
public library, a class reports there rather than at 
school. The pupils, in charge of a teacher, are first 
taken on a general inspection trip by the librarian 
lhe stacks are visited, the card-index catalog is lo 
cated, and a general familiarity with the physical equip- 
After this 
tour the pupils are seated in the reading room and a 


ment of the entire building is acquired. 


round-table discussion of the uses of the library fol- 
lows. With the preliminary drill at school, the inspec 
tion of the library, and the awakening interest in books 
as a background, the pupils are ready for the more 
technical side of the training. 

The class is next divided into groups of about ten 
each. One group is set to work finding a list of the 
Another 
group finds the authors of a list of books. The third 


works in the library by a certain author. 


group may work in the reference rooms, studying The 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature or the arrange 
ment of the encyclopedias. These groups are changed 
until all have done the same work. Slips containing 
the name of a book are filled out by the pupils and 
taken to the card catalog. Here the call number 
ire copied and the pupil goes directly to the stacks and 
finds the book. It is surprising to find out how quickly 
the average pupil can locate a book once he learns 
the significance of the decimal system and the arrang: 
rent of the stacks 

Following this drill in finding a given book when 
nly the title is given, or in locating all the works of a 
oven author, the class is introduced to the fiction 
elves. Here it finds that all fiction is arranged 
iphabetically according to authors. This is compara 
vely simple and takes but little time. Several pupils 
int to take out books on the spot All who are not 
ready members of the library sign up. 

Che last feature of the visit is a ten minute test 0! 
practical nature to determine the thoroughness o/ 
e work and to summarize the main facts to be re 


membered. This test is prepared in advance on indi- 
vidual sheets and consists of finding the library ma- 
terial on certain topics in the reference room, locating 
certain books on the shelves, and finding all the titles 
of works by a given author. These papers are graded 
and counted in the English marks. The formality of a 
test seems to make the pupils take the work more 
seriously and to make the most of the visit. Such is 
the nature of the library visit. Two main ideas have 
been behind the whole visit. First, to interest the 
pupils in a general way mm good literature and the at- 
mosphere of a literary work-shop, and, secondly, to 
acquaint them sufficiently with the mechanics of the 
library so that they may be able to make independent 
investigations on future topics, ur to locate some book 
they want to read. 

Should the work stop at this point we would feel 
that our time had been well spent. But following 
quickly on the heels of this training are a number of 
library assignments. “Striking while the iron is hot” 
is a most important feature of this work. The pupils 
are eager to try out their newly acquired knowledge, 
and the time is ripe for the beginning of a large read- 
ing and investigating program. The habits of readin« 
and research may be so inculcated in some of the pupils 
at this time that far-reaching results are possible. The 
point is to follow up this library work as quickly as 
possible with definite library assignments so that this 
new training may be put to immediate use. Library 
records show that the withdrawal of worth-while 
books by high school students since the inauguration 
of this definite system of co6peration has increased 
This, undoubte tly, is the final test of the 
plan—the measuring stick by which the success of our 
work may be determined. 


very largely 


It may appear that the librarian may not have time 
to carry out this program in addition to the regular 
duties. This is a real problem. Charlotte is fortunate 
in having a librarian of tireless energy and foresight. 
The library receives some returns for its work. As an 
advertising medium, whereby the library is brought di- 
rectly before the families of the city and its usefulness 
clearly demonstrated, the device has proven worth- 
while. Pupils who were continually asking aid in find- 
ing a book or in looking up material for a debate are 
now able to do this for themselves. The chief com 
pensation, however, is the personal satisfaction of hav 


ing rendered a notable service to secondary education. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By C. M. BAKER 
jan of the Uni 


HE FOLLOWING reference books are sug- 
gested to supplement those in the List of 
Books for High School Libraries published by 

the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 

books can be bought through local book dealers o1 

from such firms as Brockmann’s, Charlotte, N. C.; G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York; Baker 

Taylor Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. 


Webster. Collegiate Dictionary. 3d. ed. Merriam. $5.00. 
Appleton. New Practical Cyclopedia. 6v. Appleton. 1915. 
$30.00 


Standard Reference Work-Aiton’s Encyclopedia. Sv. 1918 
ed. Welles. $26.75 

Wilson. School Library Management. Wilson. $.85 

Champlin. Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things 
4th. ed. 1919. Holt. $3.00 

Champlin. Young Folks’ Encyclopedia of Persons and 
Places. 6th. ed. 1911 Holt. $3.00 

Hoyt. Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
$7.50 

Fernald 
Funk. $1.90 

Brewer. Readers’ Hand-hook 

Smith, FE. F Dictionary of Dates 
binding. Dutton. $1.20 

Scientific American Reference Book. Munn. $1.50. 
‘Smith, W Smaller Classical Dictionary 
brary binding. Dutton. $1.20 

Bliss. New Cyclopedia of Social Reform. 3d. ed. Funk. 
$7.50 

Allen and Cotton 
Scribner. $1.40 

Dana. How to Know the Wild Flowers 


New ed. Funk 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 


Lippincott. $3.00 


Everyman Library 


Everyman. Li 


Manual Training for Common Schools 


Scribner. $3.00 


Nuttall. Popular Hand-book of the Birds of U. S. Little 
$5.00 
Warren. Elements of Agriculture Macmillan. $1.68 


Davidson Agricultural Enginecring Farm science set 
Webb. $1.80 

Warren Farm Management Macmillan. $2.40 
Kinne Foods and Household Management Macmilla 
$1.40 

Elson. Book of Musical Knowledge Houghton. $5.00 

teard American Boy's Handy Book. Scribner. $3.00 

Withington. Book of Athletics. Lothroy $2.00 


Painton. Commencement Manual. Dennison. $2.00 


Blackstorm New Pieces that will Take Prizes in Speak 
ing Contests Hinds. $2.00 
Wendell History of Literature in America Scribner 


$2.00 


Pancoast Introduction to English Literature Holt. $1.92 


Ward English Poets Sy Macmillar S200 each 
Stevenson Home Book of Verse td. ed Holt $15.00 
Repplier. Book Famous Vers Houghton. $1.75 


Br ok s North arolina Poems N ( l-ducation Raleig! 
$1.00 


y ot North Carolina 


Trent. Southern Writers, selections—. 

Heath’s French Dictionary. Heath. $3.00. 

Saintsbury. Short History of French Literature 
Oxford. $3.50. 

Heath's German Dictionary. Heath. $3.00. 

Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities 
Amer. Bk. Co. $8.00. 

Lawton. Intoduction to Classical Latin Literature. Scri! 
ner. $1.60. 

Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas of the World. Cram. $10:50. 

Putnam's Handy Volume Atlas of the World. Putnan 
$6.95 

Wolfson. Essentials in Ancient History. Amer. Bk. C 
$1.92 

Hazen. Europe Since 1815. Holt. $4.00. 

Gardiner. Student's History of England. Longmans. $5 0) 

Jotsford. History of Rome. Macmillan. $2.00. 

3ury. Student’s History of Greece. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Channing. History of the U. S. 5v. Macmillan. $4.1) 
each 

Beard. ( 
millan. $2.25 


6th. ed 


ontemporary American History, 1877-1913. Mac 


Tappan. American Hero Stories. School ed 


$.92 


Houghto: 


Free Government Decuments 

The following United States government document 
will be found very useful in a library. They can bx 
secured free from your Congressman on request. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States 

Congressional Directory 

Bureau of Education Bulletins 

Farmers’ Bulletins, and Year-book of the U. S. Departmer 
of Agriculture 


Suggestions Regarding Encyclopaedias 
The New International Encyclopaedia, Dodd Meack 
N. Y. 24 v., has just appeared in a new edition (se 
ond) which sells for $168. Aside from having th: 
1920 population figures and a few special articles, thi 
If a school ha 


the money to buy this excellent encyclopaedia it shoul 


edition is much like the earlier one 


insist on the new edition, but if it can obtain the olde: 
edition (1914-16) second hand at a reasonable pric: 
say not over $50, it will find it satisfactory 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., Universit 
Press, N. Y., 29v., was republished in 1915 in a hand 
volume size. sometimes called the Photographic edi 
tion, on regular book paper, price $50. This editior 
has been exhausted, but a library may be able to pic! 
up a second hand set. 

The ninth edition of the Britannica (1878-89) i 
still useful for literary, historical, and classical refer 
ences. If a set is offered as a gift it should be accepte: 


Macmillan. $2.40) 
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SOME USEFUL BOOKS ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 
Librartan of the University of North Carolina 


HE FOLLOWING handbooks will prove of 

great assistance to the principals and teachers 

who are untrained in library methods but are 
attempting to organize and administer high school li- 
braries. They are listed under appropriate heads and 
in the order of their importance. 


High School Library Standards 


Report of the National Education Association on the 
Standard Organization and Administration of Libra- 
ries in Secondary Schools of Different Sizes. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 78 East Washington St., 
Chicago, 1920, 40c. Indispensable for ascertaining 
what the best library standards are. 


Handbooks and Manuals 

Wilson, Martha, School Library Management. The 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 3rd ed., 1922, 85c. A 
handbook which admirably presents every phase of 
high school library work. Every library should have 
a copy. 

Dana, J. C., A Library Primer. Library Bureau, 
316 Broadway, New York, 3rd ed., 1920, $3. The 
standard handbook for general library work. It is 
more advanced and Wilson and fur 
nishes an excellent background for all kinds of library 
activity. 


inclusive than 


A Manual for Teach- 
ers and Librarians. Bulletin No. 9, 1920, of the De- 
partment of [Education of the 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1920. 


School 


Library Service for Schools: 
Commonwealth of 


Equipping the 
Library Bureau, 316 Broadway, New 


Libraries: Planning and 
School Library. 
York, Free. A trade handbook showing illustrations 
f interiors of high school libraries, with excellent sug- 


gestions concerning many phases of high school library 


vork. Equipment and supplies are also illustrated and 
isted. 


How to Organize a Library. 
‘roadway, New York. Free. 


Library Bureau, 316 
A very brief handbook 
repared by a library supply house describing the most 
essential library records and the simplest methods of 
irrying on a small library. 


Classification 
Dewey, Melvil, Decimal Classification and Relative 
Index, Abridged Edition for Small Libraries and 
Schools. Library Bureau, 316 Broadway, New York, 


$3. The standard system of classification used gen- 
erally throughout the United States. Indispensable. 


Cataloging 


Hitchler, Theresa, Cataloging for Small Libraries. 
American Library Association, 78 East Washington 
St., Chicago, $2. Clearest, simplest, and most helpful 
aid for the untrained cataloger. 

How Shall I Catalog My Library? Library Bureau, 
316 Broadway, New York, Free. A very suggestive 
trade booklet on classification and cataloging. 


High School Library Book Lists 


List of Books for High School Libraries, State De- 
partment of Education, Raleigh, Free. Every North 
Carolina high school should have a copy of this list. 

Wilson, Martha, Books for High Schools. U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 41, 1917, 15c. It 
lists, with very helpful annotations, about 1400 titles 
and is a most excellent aid in book selection. 

Oregon State Library, List of Books for School 
Libraries, Part II, Books for High Schools. 
Ore., price not indicated. 


Salem, 
One of the best lists pre- 
pared by the various state libraries and departments of 
education. 


Library Supplies 


Library Supplies (trade catalog of the Library Bu- 
reau, 316 Broadway, New York); Library Supplies, 
Catalog No. 26 (trade catalog of Gaylord Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.); and The Book of Library Supplies, 
Catalog No. 20-G, (trade catalog of the Democrat 
Printing Co., Madison, Wis.), are, as their titles indi- 
cate, illustrated catalogs of three firms which specialize 
in library supplies and equipment. Copies can be se- 
cured free on application and are indispensable. 


The Use of Books 


Ward, Gilbert O., The Practical Use of Books and 
Libraries. An Elementary Manual. F. W. Faxon 
Co., Boston, Jrd ed., 1922, $2.00. An excellent hand- 
book for teacher-librarians who offer instruction in 
the use of books. 

Fay, Lucy F., and Eaton, A. T., Instruction in the 
use of Books and Libraries; A Textbook for Normal 
Schools and Colleges. F. W. 
1919, $3.75. 


Faxon Co., Boston, 
Longer and more advanced than Ward 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
F' R A NUMBER of years the Library and the Di- 


vision of Extension of the University have main 
tained a library extension servcie for the benefit of 
special groups such as schools having membership im 
the High School Debating Union and athletic contests, 
women's clubs, public welfare workers, teachers, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and other organizations. It 
has also maintained an extensive play collection for 
schools interested in dramatics 
In the event schools wish to avail themselves of 
this service in debating, essay writing, declaiming, 
play produ tion, or any other subject of school inter 
est, they should address theit inquiries, through their 
principal or teacher-librarian, to Library Extension 
Service, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. ( Lorrowers are expe ted to pay parcel post 
charges each way, to see that all material is securely 


wrapped and returned within two weeks from tl 


e 
date of its receipt and to guarantee its safe return 


(On material kept over time a fine of five cents a dav 


is charged \ bulletin explaining the various kinds of 


material uvatiable will be sent upon request 


Tins number of the Scnoo. Journatr has 


been prepared under the direction and supervision ! 
Dr. Row n, Librarian of the nivers! 
onmnectiot ml to express tus thanks to the arious 
wtributors w ive so generou ooperated mm the 
preparatior number (our hope os that those 
arged wit e responsibility of making the hig! 
school library function effectively in the life and worl 
of the school will find this special number to be of 


real service 


COURSES IN LIBRARY METHODS 


HROUGH THE SUMMER School for 1923 the 

University of North Carolina will offer, during 
the first six weeks of the session, June 18 to July 28 
for the benefit of North Carolina schools and libra 
ries, three courses in library science. The courses, 
which will be given by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, Librarian 
of the University, Miss Elizabeth Thompson, in charg: 
of classification and cataloging, and other members 0! 
the library staff, are as follows: 

Library Organisation and Methods. Credit, 1 hour 
N. or % course, C. Five hours a week. An elemen 
tary course in the organization and management of 
school and public libraries. (a) General lectures o1 
book selection and buying; children’s reading; refer 
ence work with pupils in the high school and grades. 
materials for declaiming, essay writing, and debating 
(b) Technical lectures on the care of books ; accession 
records ; classification and book numbers; cataloging 
charging systems, bir.ding and mending books ; care o 
periodicals and pamphlets. (c) Practice in the Umi 
versity Library. (d) Assigned readings. 

The Use of Books. Credit, % course, C. or Grad 
Five hours a week. A course for college students 
teachers, and librarians on the use of books. Instrux 
tion is given as to the kind of information specifi 
reference books, dictionaries, and encyclopedias con 
tain. Special emphasis is laid on methods of finding: 
material for use in the preparation of themes, essays 
debates, and orations, and of assisting others in find 
ing material in school or public libraries for school us 
Practice at the reference desk of the University Li 
brary and the preparation of an extensive list of read 
ing on some subject to be assigned will be required 
Lectures, assigned readings, textbook. 

Classification and Cataloging. Credit, 1 hour, N. o1 

course, ( Five hours a week \ course devote: 
to the study of the principles of classification and 
‘ataloging and their application in the administratior 
of school and public libraries Lectures, assigne: 
readings, and texthook, with required practice in the 
University Library 


All thes« 


lege of Arts and the School of Education. and th: 


ourses count for college credit in the Col 


first 1s accepted by the School of Education as a pro 


fessional credit. The third course, which especial, 


emphasizes the technical subjects of classification an 
ataloging. 1s also accepted as an elective by the Col 


lege of Arts and by the School of Education 
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THE FRENCH COLUMN 


HE ROMANCE Department of the University 

has established recer'ly a system of student rec- 
ords, which may be of interest to teachers of French 
or Spanish. The object of the system is to provide 
the department with more readily available informa- 
tion concerning individual students, and to furnish 
data for a study of modern language problems in this 
State. 

Each student’s name is entered on a card which is 
kept in a permanent file. At the top of the card there 
are spaces for the student's class, his general course, 
his 1.Q., and his language preparation in high school. 
Underneath the courses in French or Spanish are en- 
tered with the grade, date, and remarks of the 
instructor. 

[his record has been kept since the Fall quarter, 
and the data already secured is illuminating. It has 
shown especially the need for advising students con- 
erning the courses to take upon entering the Uni- 
versity, to prevent them from getting beyond their 
lepth whenever there is doubt concerning their high 
school preparation. 

me student, it was found, who had entered with 
from a South Carolina school, began with 
trench 3, which he repeated no less than three times. 
He decided next to try French 2, which he likewise 

ed. Still undaunted, however, he tried French 3 

gain, with the same result. Finally he went back to 
h 1 and began over. This student's record repre 
ents an extreme case, but the file contains many minor 
variations 
i¢ information on hand reveals strikingly the need 
tandardization of some kind, however difficult 
problem may be, and the immediate necessity for 
more thoroughness in teaching a few very elementary 
It is possible that our elementary program both 
gh school and college is too ambitious 
s year the Romance department has advised stu- 
against taking courses for which they are not 
they are fully prepared. Since the department 
egan this advisory function, the percentage of stu- 
ents in French 3 who entered from high school and 
is about the same as the percentage of failures 


vase who took French 1 and 2 in the Univer 

The proportion of students who failed in be- 
ng French after presenting high school credit is 
he same as the proportion of failures among 
totally new beginners. These facts show that the 
tv of the students to be taught must be considered 


stimating the value of the instruction, and should 
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offer encouragement or consolation to many high 
school teachers. 

An interesting study might be based on a collation 
of the 1.Q.’s with the grades. At present, however, 
the date for this comparison is not complete. 


—H. R. H. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 

N INTERESTING trip is being planned by a 

group of Spanish students of Greensboro College 
under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth Weber of the 
Department of Romance Languages to attend the sum- 
mer session of the University of Porto Rico. The 
idea seems to prevail that winter is the only time to 
visit the West Indies, but this is a mistaken impression 
for the weather is never very hot in summer. There 
is always a refreshing breeze and a light wrap is 
needed at night. For those who have cherished the 
desire to behold the old civilization of Spanish-Ameri- 
can towns under the beauty of the tropics this trip 
offers the prospect of ancient forts, brightly tinted 
houses, overhanging balconies, an interesting foreign 
population, and a climate of indescribable charm. One 
realizes that this is a foreign country, and many towns, 
in spite of their modern improvements, are as medi- 
aevally Spanish as many an old world city, with a 
heritage of several centuries of Spanish rule. The 
Island combines foreign, civilization with the security 
and stability afforded every place over which the 
\merican flag flies. 

Coupled with the charming, quaint Spanish atmos- 
phere is the opportunity for a most profitable six 
weeks at the University of Porto Rico, which offers 
courses of practical value to those who are teaching 
Spanish and to others who wish a more extended op- 
portunity to increase their knowledge of the language 
and literature. Lectures will be given by noted Span- 
iards, dealing with important aspects of the history 
ind civilization of Spain and Spanish-America. 

The trip mentioned above calls to mind the fact that 
opportunities for summer work in Spanish are increas- 
ing every year with the enthusiasm of teachers who 
are anxious to perfect themselves in their profession. 
Middlebury College (June 29 to Aug. 16) as usual 
offers a splendid variety of courses and has the dis- 
tinction of being the only institution in this country 
in which the work is conducted entirely in Spanish. 
With Professor Moreno Lacalle in charge of the Span- 
ish instruction the success of this session is assured. 
Middlebury will also sponsor a summer school in 
Granada (July 16 to Aug. 14), Professor César Barja 
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acting as director. At Columbia University (July 9 
to Aug. 17) Professor de Onis will conduct two 
graduate courses, one on Contemporary Spanish Liter- 
ature and another on Don Quijote. Virginia in its 
first term (June 19 to July 29) offers one graduate 
course, a course in phonetics, and one on the teaching 
of Spanish. In the second term (July 31 to Sept. 2) 
one graduate course will be offered. The summer 
course at the University of Chicago will unquestion- 
ably be of value but at this moment the writer has not 
received their announcement. 

\s has been previously announced the University 
of North Carolina is launching a program more am- 
bitious in its scope than has previously been the case. 
The majority of the summer courses in the Department 
of Romance Languages are of an advanced nature, 
designed for those teachers who are secking to raise 
their certificates or secure a degree of A.B. or A.M. 
The Spanish courses will so be arranged that a student 
may secure a full terms work of eleven weeks in that 
language, although some may prefer to combine Span 
ish with French. Prospective students in Spanish who 
wish to begin the reading before the opening of the 
term are advised to address this column for infor- 
mation 

For those who desire the advantages of a trip to a 
foreign country, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Spain offer 
a variety of choice. Professor Henriquez Urefia will 
direct the six weeks summer “session of the University 
of Mexico. Those who attended last year spoke en 
thusiastically of the climate of Mexico City, the hos 


pitality of its inhabitants, and t1 


le pront derived from 


the trip. The University of Costa Rica offers free 


THE RICHARD J. REYNOLDS MEMORIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


hin NEW Winston-Salem High School building 
is nearing completion, but since the library is at 
present unfinished, the following 1s a description of the 
rooms as they are to be The library suite, consisting 
of a main reading room, a library classroom and a 
work room, 1s situated on the second floor, across the 
corndor from the two study hall The rooms are in 
the center of the building, face south and overlook 
the city 

The maim reading room is sixtv-seven feet by thirty 
one teet, and has seven large windows across one 


side, so that there 1s an abundnee of light There are 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY FIELD 


tuition and transportation from Puerto Limon to San 
José. It is reported, however, that the steamship rates 
from New Orleans are so high that such a trip would 
be fully as expensive as a visit to.Spain. Naturally, 
Spain is the logical place to spend the summer if one 
can afford it. The Middlebury School trip to Granada 
costs $785 and a wider itinerary is optional at $920 
The Spanish School of Washington offers a trip for 
$700 which includes the expenses of the summer 
course at the University of Seville. The Instituto de 
las Espafias announces a trip under the guidance of 
Professor Ortega of the University of Wisconsin, th 
total cost, including tuition at the Residencia, Madrid, 
to be $880. Miss Marcial Dorado will continue her 
work for the Intercollegiate Tours with a trip to Spain 
including summer courses at the College of the Pyra 
nees, Barcelona, the cost to be $840 and $935 depend 
ing on the number of cities visited. 

With a personally conducted tour one travels mor 
comfortably, avoiding petty difficulties with hotels 
baggage, etc., but these “personal encounters” wit! 
mocos and hoteleros are an education in themselves 
The minor adventures encountered in travelling by 
oneself or with a single companion are sometimes un 
pleasant at the time but are not uninteresting to !oo! 
back upon after one has returned. Travelling alon 
affords an opportunity to really use the language, tor 
it is then, as the savants remark, absolutely “up t 
you.” This column will furnish names of hotels 
boarding houses, etc., to those who desire to tr) 
alone. Steamship accomodations can usually be se 
cured at a very late date in spite of reports to 
contrary. 


doors opening into the library classroom, the w 
room and into the corridor. All available wall spa 
between windows and doors are fitted with book case 
seven fect high, supplied with adjustable shelving 
“LO” shaped charging desk, placed in front of the « 
tral exit into the corridor, commands both entr: 
and exit. Fourteen tables, three by five feet, wit! 
chairs each, will accomodate eighty-four pupils. 
shelves between the central windows are to be used | 
reference books. For this reason the reference des 


will be directly in front of these and will face th 


room 


since Magazines are an important part of the rea 
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periodical case, with exhibition compartments above 
for current numbers and drawers below for back 
copies of the magazines. An atlas case, with sloping 
top and adjustable shelves beneath, holds the unweildy 
atlases and dictionary. There is a catalog case of fif- 
teen drawers, which can easily be enlarged by addi- 
tional units. We have provided two four-drawer, 
legal-sized vertical files, one to be used for clippings 
and the other for the picture collection. Because the 
school library is a new department in our school, it 
may need advertising, so we have selected a display 
case to help us. It consists of two shelves, tilted 
slightly with a bulletin board above. This can be used 
for displaying new additions to the library or collec- 
tions for special days, such as Lee’s birthday, Thrift 
Week, Book Week. A section of shelving will be 
provided with glass doors to house our beautifully 
illustrated and valuable old books. A book truck and 
two small stools to help in shelving books complete 
our equipment for the reading room. 

lhe instruction in the use of books and libraries is 
essential with the present methods of teaching, and 
for this we shall use the adjoining library classroom. 
Besides the regular classroom equipment we shall have 
wok shelves, a reflectoscope, and bulletin board space. 
(he work room. opening from the main reading 
m is the private office of the librarian. Her desk 
is fitted with a typewriter compartment. Close by is 


i cabmet consisting of a two-drawer legal-sized ver 
file for correspondence, catalogs and book lists, 
a five-drawer shelf list unit, post card and lantern 

umits. Book shelves are built along one side, 


on the opposite side is a built-in cupboard for 
shes. There is also a seven-foot work shelf with 
iable top for mending and preparation of books 


wk-hift opening on all floors is regulated from this 


l¢ writer has visited many high school libraries 
ich cities as Buffalo, New York City, New Ro 
Minneapolis, Brooklyn and Washington and 
een none more adequately equipped and arranged 
will be the Richard J. Reynolds Memorial High 
library at Winston-Salem.—Mrs. Rutan H. 
Librarian 


GREENSBORO HIGH SCHOOL 
| Rs. LIBRARY of the Greensboro High School 


is at present housed in one class room, contains 
6,000 volumes, and is under the supervision of 
teachers, each of whom has charge of two reci 
per day They have as assistants three or 
student helpers who are paid a small sum for 
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their services. The library is not expertly cataloged, 
since only author cards and title cards have been writ- 
ten. Our plan is, however, to employ a librarian dur- 
ing the summer of 1923 and have subject cards written. 

The High School has always had a few books, but 
only since the session of 1919-1920 has the library had 
a room to itself and one or more workers especially 
assigned to it. Our experience during these years 
leads us to the conclusion that a properly planned and 
adequately equipped library under the direction of 
either a trained librarian, or a good teacher with ade- 
quate library training, would probably become the very 
center of the high school’s intellectual and cultural 
development. 

We see now that in the layout for the new High 
School the library unit should consist of the following: 
1. Central reading and study room containing neces- 
sary equipment for students and librarian; 2. Work 
room and stack room; 3. Two or more small seminar 
rooms for use of groups engaged in debate work, or 
study on a group assignment. 

The library staff should be composed of at least one 
person of considerable library training, two teachers 
as assistants, and possibly half dozen student workers, 

all working strictly by program. 

The budget appropriation necessary to pay salaries 
of the library staff, add new books, replace worn out 
books, bind old books, periodicals, and furnish the 
necessary supplies, will be approximately $3,000. <A 
larger sum, of course, can be used and advantageously, 
depending upon the amount to be spent each year for 
books. Assuming, however, an initial expense suffici- 
ent to secure about 10,000 wisely selected titles, the 
following appropriation would adequately support a 
library in a high school with an enrollment of 1000- 
1500: Staff and assistants, $1,500; new books, $500; 
replacements, $250; binding and repairs, $250; peri- 
odicals, $150; supplies, $200; total, $2,850. This is an 
expense of approximately $3.00 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

With a well planned, well equipped library under the 
direction and management of a well trained librarian, 
i course could well be offered that would merit and 
receive credit in terms of units. The ground on which 
we now stand is holy, I realize, yet a student thor- 
oughly familiar with the workings of a modern library 
ard catalog and ‘its uses, has at his disposal an 
open sesame to all information and culture. The Uni- 
versity and college dons will be among the first to 
recognize this and will hardly deny proper credit to 
students from large modern high schools so adequately 
prepared as to be able to demand it.—Freperick 
\RCHER, Superintendent of Schools, Greensboro, N.C. 
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CHAPEL HILL HIGH SCHOOL 


HE LIBRARY of the Chapel Hill School is in 

a room on the first floor of the school building 
near the main entrance. The book collection includes 
876 volumes. About one fourth of these are refer- 
ence works such as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and 
atlases. Thirty-six periodicals are regularly received ; 
twenty-one of these are subscribed for, and the rest 
are donated. 

The books are placed on open shelves around two 
sides of the room. They have been cataloged accord- 
ing to the Dewey system of classification. The cards 
are in a cabonet where they may be readily consulted 
by the students 

The librarian is a teacher in the school who gives 
three periods a day to the library. She was prepared 
for the work of a librarian at the Summer School of 
the University of North Carolina in a course on h- 
brary science taught by the members of the University 
library stafi \ number of High School students 
act as assistant librarians. These were given some in 
struction so that they could take care of the library 
during their study periods. They receive, charge, and 
discharge books, help their fellow students find refer 
ences, keep books and periodicals in order, and help 
in many ways to make the library of use to every 
person in the school who wants to use it 

The average expenditure, per pupil, for this year is 
$1.75. This includes money spent on salaries, cata 


loging, books and supplies The per pupil expenditure 


on books and periodicals to date has been thirty-on 
cents It will reach fifty cents before the vear is out 

Instruction is given by the librarian in the use of 
books. and m their « lassiti ation These lessons are 
counted as part of the work in English. The Library 
assists class work by helping students m the use of 
reference books, and in supplying reading material for 
puat illel work Rook the ollection are also 
borrowed and loaned to students \s an aid to art 
instruction the library exhibits each week a copy of 
some great painting Looks or vocational guidance 
are placed together and labeled. They are divided inte 
two classes: those chiefly inspirational and generalized 
in character, and those dealing with certain detinite 
lines of work. Some help ts given the literary society 


by supplying readings, debate manuals, and material 
and items on current events 

The library has some one on duty from 8-20 in the 
morning until 3:30 m the afternoon. It is open, how 
ever, whenever the building is open Syivia Lat 
SHAW, Librarian 
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NEW HANOVER HIGH SCHOOL 
HE NEW HANOVER High School Library oc- 
cupies a beautiful and spacious room on the third 

floor, south side, of the building. The room is ap. 

proximately twenty-five. by seventy-five feet. There 


are ten large windows on one of the long sides and 


ample shelving space is provided on the other three 


sides. The shelves are of hardwood, adjustable, an 


in mahogany finish. 


The tables are of quartered oak and the chairs of 


imported bentwood. There are also librarian’s desk 


and the necessary filing cases. 


There are at present about 1200 volumes in the |i 
brary and these may be supplemented by loans fron 
the city library. The books are classified, but not 


cataloged. The selections in history and literature 


are very good ; but the amount of fiction is very small 
The school is preparing for book day this month and 


hopes to receive donations that will materially increas 


the number of volumes in fiction. 


For the present the library is in charge of the Eng 


lish department and a teacher is in charge through wt 


the school day. After the present term it is hoped 


there will be provided a full time, trained librarian 


and there will be an appropriation for the libr 


The amount of this appropriation has not been fin 


determined 


This report is intended to show principally a recog 


nition of the importance of an adequate library, the 


provision for same in space and equipment, an 


promise of future development—W. A. Gran 


Superintendent of Schools. 


GREENSBORO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HE PUBLIC Library of Greensboro assists the 


high schools of Guilford county in various w 


In some instances collections of fiftv books are set 


direct to the schools and in others thev are sen! 


library stations in the communities where the sch 


are located. In the case of the Bessemer High Sx 


the station is located in the school itself. the be 


having been selected by the teachers Requests f: 


the high schools for parallel readings and debate h 


are complied with as freely as possible and aid is 


ways given pupils who come to the library for refer 


ence material. Material is also furnished for orat 


and graduating theses at commencement, and bo 4 


are loaned throughout the year which are of pract 


assistance to the teachers—Nettie M. Row 


Librarian 
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DURHAM HIGH SCHOOL 


HE DURHAM High School Library consists of 

only one main reading room, situated on the 
second floor of the building. The cost of installation 
was $1,500. 

The equipment is of steel. There is shelving for 
about 4000 books, 9 tables seating 40 pupils, a charg 
ing desk, a vertical file, a card catalogue case, and 
magazine and paper racks. A glass trophy case cost- 
ing $500 has been ordered. 

The library now contains 1852 volumes, of which 
500 have been added this year at a cost of $1200. The 
majority of the books added were fiction, Latin, Eng- 
lish and history. Fifteen magazines and two daily 
papers are received through subscription. 

\s yet there has been only little instruction given 
pupils as to the use of the library. No credit is given 
by the school for this work. The library is opened 
each day from ten o'clock to 4:15. Students use 
books in the library and they are issued only on the 
week ends.—May Watter, Librarian. 


STATISTICS FROM NORTH CAROLINA HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


CCORDING TO THE PRELIMINARY reports 
for the present session filed in the office of the 
State High School Inspector, there are in the high 
school libraries of North Carolina, public and private, 
rural and urban, 250,992 volumes. It is impossible to 
say that all of these are suitable for high school work, 
but they are at least available for use for high school 
pupils. 
\ccording to the reports of schools for 1921-22, 
2%) librarians were employed, and libraries were 
housed in separate rooms in 270 schools. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH DURHAM COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 


S ‘CE 1914 when the Board of County Commis 
loners made its first appropriation to the Durham 
P Library the rural residents of Durham county 
been allowed the privileges of the library, but 
g to the lack of facilities no intensive library ex- 
tension work was attempted with the county schools 
inti| the fall of 1921. The appropriation from the 

| of County Commissioners to the library is now 


"0.00 per year 


th the cooperation of the superintendent of 


schools a plan was devised whereby the li- 
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brary could be of real practical help to the schools. 
The Board of County Education offered a certificate 
of reading to be awarded at the county commence- 
ment. In order to obtain one of these certificates a 
pupil must report intelligently on a certain number of 
books during the year, the number of books and titles 
varying with the grades and every pupil in the school 
being eligible for a certificate. 

Durham county has six high schools, three standard- 
ized and three that are not. In these schools a certain 
amount of reading is required from an approved list. 
A high school student reading ten books is entitled 
to a certificate and this may include the required read- 
ing’. 

The libravies in the county schools are very limited. 
To supplement these the Durham Public Library lends 
collections of from 25 to 50 books for a period of two 
months. At the end of the period the books may be 
renewed or exchanged for others. The response from 
the schools has been most enthusiastic. Of the thirty 
white schools in the county, twenty-six have collec- 
tions and the reports from these are very gratifying, 
the circulation from January 1, 1922 to January 1, 
1923 being 11,776. The appropriation by the County 
Board of Education for this service was $150. 

The books are selected either by the teacher or the 
librarian. The principal is nominally the librarian, but 
in some instances the duty is delegated to a teacher. 
each school works out its individual problems, the li- 
brary supplying blanks and suggestions for keeping 
uniform records and reports. Books are sent to the 
schools by parcel post, by the school bus, or by private 
automobile, in heavy but inexpensive duck bags fur- 
nished by the library. 

Altogether, the plan of three-fold coéperation has 
worked most admirably, and increasingly fine results 
are expected from it-—Mrs. A. F. Grices, Librarian, 
Durham Public Library. 


AVOID COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


T IS DESIRABLE to avoid compulsory attendance 

in the library at any time, but to maintain an in- 
formal attractive atmosphere where pupils may go of 
their own desire. Given a bright, attractive but quiet 
room and a librarian with an intimate knowledge of 
standard children’s books and a real sincere interest 
in children, a school will’ have an immeasurable in 
fluence toward character building and inspiration of 
ideals.—Selected. 
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DESIGN AND EQUIPMEMT OF THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ROOM 
(Continued from Page 95) 
be provided here also and in addition at the bottom, 
closets with a space equivalent to two shelves utilized 
for built-in cupboards 14 inches deep with solid panel 
doors. This gives closet space for storing back num- 
bers of magazines, books to be re-bound and stock of 
supplies. A wash bowl with running water is a very 

necessary adjunct. 

While this article applies to the physical equipment 
and aspect of the library problem with a view pri- 
marily to standardize the library work in the State, 
the suggestion should be made as to the need for the 
special training of teacher-librarians. The training 
for this work must be special and standardized. The 
records used in public libraries are usually more elabo- 
rate than are necessary in school libraries where the 
system used must be very simple but still accurate and 
adapted to the needs of the school. The modern 
school library, to accomplish all the desired ends, 
should be as carefuly planned for and equipped as any 
department in the school and with a view to serving 
all departments. It is a place for work, not a study 
hall, or a storage room for books, nor a lounging place, 
but distinctly a place of order, refinement, attractive 


ness and service 


STANDARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 
Continued from Page 98 
library standards should be established, proper lists of 
books and effective methods of procedure should be 
worked out, and the whole work of the high school 
library should be placed on a satisfactory basis 
Where such an officer is not provided, the duties men 
tioned should be performed as far as possible by the 


state high school imspector 


MopiricaTions 


The standards set forth in the foregoing sections 
will, in many instances, necessarily have to be modified 
to meet special conditions. The small school that can 
not provide a special library room should equip a 
regular classroom Likewise, if it cannot afford a 
trained librarian, it should provide a teacher who has 
had at least a summer school course in library meth 
ods. If it cannot set aside every year 50 cents per 
pupil for books, it should ope nd what it can How 
ever, in all circumstances it must be kept in mind that 


the library can be, and should be, made the real heart 


and center of the school, and inasmuch as the stand 
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ards recommended contribute to that end, they should 
be applied at the earliest moment that conditions 
permit. 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS ON THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL LIRRARIES 
Continued from Page 103) 

with especially suggestive chapters on children’s lite 
ature, children's reading, illustrated books, and a m: 
excellent list of books for high schools. 

Library Periodicals 

Public Libraries (Monthly except August and S 
tember), 6 North Michigan Ave., $3 a year. Cor 
tains articles on school libraries and general library 
subjects. 

North Carolina Library Bulletin (Quarterly), Thi 
North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh, Fr 
Features subjects of interest to North Carolina lib: 
ries and librarians. 


Library Notes (Monthly except August and Scp 
tember), The North Carolina College for Women 
brary, Greensboro, Free. Lists and annotates the 
books added to the college library. 


SUPPLIES PICTURE COLLECTIONS TO 
SCHOOLS 


TEPS IN the production of bread from the gr: 

ing of wheat to the finished loaf are illustrated 
one of the picture collections kept by the Buffalo 
Y.) Public Library for the use of the schools. ( 


mining, sheep raising, and dairy farming are am 
the subjects of collections borrowed for use in ma 
classes. These sets of pictures are loaned free to a 
teacher in the city or its neighboring towns. T! 
cover a large number of subjects, suitable for ev: 
grade from the kindergarten to the high school. Fa 
tales and nursery rhymes illustrated by such arti 
as Jessie Willcox Smith are popular in the low 
grade. A “Seven Little Sisters” group, showing | 
life of the various races of men, has been so mu 
in demand that the library has had to get more cop 
of these pictures. 

Clippings from the National Geographic Magazu 
showing land and water forms in all parts of 
globe, are used in many geography classes. Hist: 
pictures are divided into periods. These pictures su 
plement the textbooks for classes studying such top’ 
as the discoveries and explorations, or the Ameri 
Revolution, or the World War. Foreign childre 
whose deficiency in English sometimes handicaps th 
in learning, are especially benefited by the use of the 
collections.—Selected. 
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IS YOUR LIBRARY ORGANIZED FOR 
EDUCATION? 


The American Library Association believes that 
every student from the elementary school through the 
university should learn to use and appreciate books 
and libraries, not only that he may study to advantage 
in school, but also that he may continue through adult 
life to benefit from the resources of libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a supervisor of 
school libraries in every state and province, and a 
school librarian or supervisor for every school system 
—City, county, township or district. 

We therefore recommend as a minimum standard 
that there be at least one full-time school librarian for 
an enrollment of 1000 elementary and high school 
pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor or librarian 
shall be employed by school or library authorities, 
separately or jointly, is a matter to be determined 
by state or local conditions.—American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


RECRUITING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


N ANY OF the letters coming to the Bureau of 


Education ask for information regarding the 
and 
ind for lists of books to put in them. 


organization administration of school libraries, 
The call for 
ibrarians has become imperative, and the results are 

always satisfactory. Not every first-class librarian 
is fitted for the work of school librarian. No super- 
annuated teacher, broken down at his job, will answer, 


iris wanted. 


What is wanted 


e young, ambitious, scholarly type, either sex, not 
ifraid 


That idea has passed. 


of work, abounding in vitality, and full of 
No! Save them 


nother kind of library altogether, the subscrip- 


lagogical pep.” Bookworms? 
ind, or the museums, but give the younger mem 
f the clan to the school libraries. There should 


trong appeal in this particular branch of library 


re are many semors in high scheol, and many in 
as well, who are not interested in teaching, 
ring, nursing, and the like. Recruiting for school 


ans might begin with them. Here are a few 


onsider: First, the field is open, with a con- 


need for first-class, college-trained, library 


ed recruit.. Second, the conditions are not hard 

to hours of labor, age requirement, personal 
luecational qualifications. Third, competition is 
1s keen as in some other lines of library work. 


th, salaries are fair, and are improving. The 


same battle that is waging for teachers’ salaries is be- 
ing fought in the library profession, and the outlook 
seems brighter. And lastly, the clientele is most 
interesting —M. R. McCane, Assistant, U. S. Bureau 
of Education Library, in School Life. 


NEW GANGS FOR OLD 


UR HIGH school has no gangs. What might 

have been gangs were long ago metamorphosed 
into student councils, traffic squads, social-service de- 
partments, and rooters’ clubs. “The king is dead.” 
And yet “Long live the king!” It is in the spirit of 
the gang, directed, organized, that we live and move 
and have our being. 

In the library there is, first of all, the student con- 
duct board, an organization making its own rules and 
enforcing them. “Miss Lady of the Reference Desk,” 
says an indignant senior clerk, “I'd like to take that 
red-headed little freshman by the scruff of the neck 
and ‘can’ him, only he hasn’t been here long enough 
to know the rules of the game. Do you want to talk 
to him first?” The librarian has a heart-to-heart talk 
with red-head Mike. 
is “agin the guvment.” 


True to his boyhood ideals, he 

But he emerges from the office 
rebel, 
and the 


an embarrassed crest-fallen plumped 


squarely against democracy rule of the 
majority. 

Then there is the “Traffic squad.” We are crowded 
in our school. Time was when two converging lines 
of hurrying library patrons banked in mass formation 
hefore the double unhappily endeavoring to 


push by the period-bell exodus. 


doors, 
All that is changed. 
The “squad” worked out a set of rules for hall traffic. 
They posted directions, and they posted themselves 
at congested corners, “cops” even to the stars shining 


on their shirts. It worked. 


Debaters Have ‘‘Consultation Room’’ 


Gangs Of debaters, hot on the trail of an argument 
once made the library a place of roaring compared 
with public library calm. But a small room now ad- 
joins our big reading hall. On its door stands a sign, 


“Consultation Room.” It has two tables and plenty 


of chairs. At the main desk, outside, the captain of 
the debate squad signs the register as sponsor for his 
crowd, and the argument is trailed with what lustiness 
he desires. Departures into bypaths of fun are few. 
There is only a glass partition between the squad and 
iuthority seated at the desk in the reading hall. 

And have I failed to speak of the girls? The flower 
committee bought a palm last year. For months it 
graced the faculty reading table and appeared on the 


school stage at each and every occasion of note. To 
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be sure, it died recently, froze on one of its trips to 
and from. But that is not the point. While it still 
lived and thrust out new fronds its care was a matter 
of some concern. The librarian was not brought up 
in a greenhouse, nor had she ever lived in California, 
and she made anxious query. “Oh, we know how to 
do,” comforted the committee. “We asked the green 
house man just how to tend it, and the schedule is all 
worked out—a new girl each week to water and give 
it a bath.” 


And so the story runs. One day the librarian wrote 
“A parable of books and the good teacher.” Here 
it is: 


Heart-to-Heart Talks on Social Problems 


“There were 135 girls in the class, and the teacher 
called it ‘Social problems.’ The teacher had shining 
hair and a shining presence. The girls wore middy 
blouses and butterfly bows. They were only fresh- 
man B's. They had heart-to-heart talks in that class. 
Jenny asked why she had pimples on her nose and 
Margaret wanted to know how a fat girl could look 
slim. There was yearning for beauty of body and 


soul, 


“So the teacher in that class, the teacher that glowed 


and had shining hair and a shining spirit, told them 


‘of Jane Addams, who loved the poor; of Alice Free- 


man Palmer, who showed the way to college. She 
spoke of silk stockings and the vanity box. of boys 
who were rude and girls who were thoughtless. And 
one period a week was not enough for all those girls 
who glowed to know. So the shining teacher went to 
the library in that school and she found many things 
on its shelves that girls could answer their own ques- 
tions by And the teacher and the librarian and the 
girls worked together and the school print shop issued 
a folder ‘published by the Girl's League of North Cen 
tral.’ In it were listed the books that girls can use 
best—books about nerves and theater suppers, dresses 
and character, pictures and the house beautiful. And 
in one semester 135 freshman girls read 455 ‘solid’ 
books, and there was no ‘credit’ given for the reading 

only the satisfaction of knowing many things and of 
growing ‘im wisdom and stature and m favor with God 


and man.’ 


There ts a benediction, and the librarian pronounces 


it, “God bless the gang.”"—Lwucire F. Farzo, Libra- 
rian, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash., in 


sé hool Life 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately 
nected with the prosperity of the State Napoleon 


T EACHERS OF Mathematics in the State fr 
quently desire to communicate with other tea 
ers. Recently the Column carried a list, print 


partially in several issues, of the teachers in the | 


schools of the State. This list, though perhaps incom 


plete, was secured from Mr. N. W. Walker's office 
pertains to the present school year. The column giv: 
herewith a list of the teachers of Mathematics in 1) 
colleges of the State. This list has been prepa: 
from as many catalogs of the institutions as \ 


available. It is, consequently, at least a year old. |: 


very few cases is it older. The catalogs of a 
schools were not available, so the list is hardly « 
plete. The personnel of a college teaching staff is 
latively permanent, so the following may be regar 
as trustworthy for those first named in the list 
each college : 

Atlantic Christian College 
Far nie, 


Harper, Frances F 


Belmont Abbey: McInerney, Michael; Friesson, Leo 

Catawba: Whisenhunt, A. P.; Sherrill, Mildred 

Davidson: Douglas, J. L 

Davenport: Radford, Edith 

Eastern Carolina T. T. School: Graham, Maria D: Mc! 
ney, Birdie 

Elon: Amick, T. C 

Flora McDonald: McNeill, Kate; Conoly, Mary M 

Greensboro College: Pegram, Annie M. 

Guilford College: Pancoast, J. W.; Newlin, Rhesa I 

Lenoir College: Fritz, R. L 

Meredith College: Canady, Ernest F 

Normal and Collegiate Institute: Brown, Christine A 

North Carolina College: Mendenhall. Gertrude W.: Str 
Cora; Ragsdale, Virginia: Miller. Florence 

Oxtord College: Smith, Lucy S 

Peace Institute: Kuhns, Winnifred M.: Price, Mar: 
Pressly, William C. 

Queens College terksh, Edna: Harrell, Rena 

Salem College: Barton, 

St lary's School. Morefield, Nancy M 

North Carolina State Yates, R. FE. L.: Harrelson J 
Mock, H. L.; Leroy, |. H.: Williams. H. P Rober 


Stewart Buckner. D F Evans J G 
Trinit Flowers, R. Markham. C. B Patterson. k 
University of North Carolina: Henders« A.: Lash 


W Hobbs. A. W.: Winso, A. S Mackie, E. L.: Br 
I Hill, M. A.: Edwards, ( 
Parker W. V 


Wake Forest: Jones, Hubert; Carroll, J. G.: Johnson, 


Stephenson, 


This year there will be organized a Mathem: 
Section of the North Carolina Academy of Scier 


lhe Academy already has a Chemistry and a Phy 


; Currie, Archthald: Wood, 
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Section. Teachers of Mathematics in the State will editorial comment thereon will be ‘of interest par- 
welcome this announcement and will give it their sup- ticularly to teachers of arithmetic. 
port. This is your opportunity to further the interests The Mathematics Teacher for February carries: 
re of the subject you teach. The Column urges forward- “ Ybjectives in Teaching of Mathematics in the Sec- 
ondary Schools” by Gertrude E. Allen, “Our Ge- 
ometry in Egypt and China” by William A. Austin, 
‘taking. The meeting takes place in Greensboro on “Bechanics” by Gorden R. Mirick, ane Place of the 
May 4-5. History and Recreation of Mathematics in the Teach- 
ing of Algebra and Geometry” by Leo G. Simons, “A 
Study of the Cultivation of Space Imagery in Solid 
Geometry Through the Use of Models” by Edwin W. 
Schreiber, and “Some Aspects of the Correlation 
Theory” by L. E. Mensenkamp. 
The Progressive Teacher of March contain “Adven- - 
tures in Arithmetic” by Byron Cosby. 
In the current issue of the Journal of Philosophy 
rs there is a book review of C. J]. Keyser’s oe The Acme Teachers 


Philosophy” by H. T. Costello, Professor of Philoso Agency 


phy at Trinity College, Hartford. 


thinking teachers of Mathematics who have the wel- 
fare of their subject at heart to assist in this under- 


The Scientific Monthly of February contained an 
article by Florian Cajori, of California, entitled “The 
Mathematical Sciences in the Latin Colonies of 

\merica.” 


makes the applications. We constantly 


School, Science and Mathematics arch 
Mathematics for March con receive calls from the best High and Prepa- 


tains “Mathematics from the Viewpoint of an Actu- ratory schools, Colleges, and Universities a 
ary” by C. O. Sheph, and “Repeater’s Classes in in a large territory. Write for copy of ia 
\lgebra” by J. A. Nyberg. Short Stories about Salaries. a 
\ lhe North Carolina Education for January took the 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. , : 
torm of a special Arithmetical issue. The articles and 
- 
PUTNAM’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT % 
OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES A OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE my : 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


seing the only American house handling library business that has its own o 
London branch store, we can supply English books as easily as American, and a 
duty-free. 


A satisfied librarian* writes: 


We wish to express our great appreciation of the excellent service 
which you are giving us. The promptness with which we have been able 
to get books to our public, espe lly those re quested for purchase, is 


entirely due to the good service which you are giving Us. ; 
* Name upon request 


Inquire about our simple order system 


P utnam’s Library Department 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 
Just West of 5th Avenue 
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WHY YOU SHOULD 

BUY ALL BOOKS . 

For School Libraries : 

FROM 

A 4 OFFICE 

BOOK STORE | SUPPLIERS 
OF AND in 

RARE EXCELLENCE BRYCKMANN 5 FURNISHERS pa 


BECAUSE—tThe prices are lower than elsewhere. We sell at the publishers cur 


rent price, less a liberal discount to libraries and other quantity 


purchasers. He do not raise the publisher's price in quoting, in 


order to make it possible to give a larger discount. This is a prac- 


tice frequently resorted to by less scrupulous concerns. 


SE—In making quotations, we make it plain the type of book quoted 


upon, whether “Text Book” or “Illustrated Edition,” style of bind- 


ing, etc., so that the purchaser may use his own discretion. 


Our stock and organization is the largest of its kind in the Caro- 
linas and the Service correspondingly as raprd, accurate and intel- 
ligent 


We are a home concern, owned entirely by native North Caro- 


linians possessed of real civic pride and who do business honestly 


and conscientiously. We believe that as the community grows, so 


shall we prosper and are willing to sacrifice the possibility of larger 


profits by questionable methods in order to establish a permanent 


reputation for reliability 


BECAUSE—We have had prepared at considerable expense by the foremost 


authorities, Library Lists suited to all requirements, which lists are 


tree tor the asking. The use of these lists is supplemented by intel- 


ligent service at the time orders are filled. In short, we seek to 


co-operate as fully as possible to the end that all schools may not 


only have libraries but that such libraries supply the maximum 


results for which thev were mtended 


WRITE US FREELY ABOUT ANY LIBRARY MATTERS 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923. 


The sutamer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Thirteen hundred twenty-four teachers from twenty- 
one States attended the 1922 summer session. 

The faculty of seventy-three will include teachers from: 
the Asheville Normal, heads of departments from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and the Universities 
of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Tulane, and John B. 
Stetson, and State Normal Colleges of Michigan, Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia and Trinity College and Park College, 
and heads of departments from a number of the leading 
city public schools. 

One hundred eighty-six courses are offered for kinder 
garten, primary, grammar grade, and high school teach 
ers, athletic coaches, supervisors, principals and super- 
ntendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers edu- 
eational and recreational opportunties that are unsur- 
raxsed 
Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weéks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
emount. Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per 
week Registration fee is $10 for three courses. $8 
extra for a courth course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write 
now for a cop;. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A.M. LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 


University of Virginia Summer Quarter 


First Term—June 18-July 28 
Second Term—July 30-September 1 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses being the same in 
character and credit value as in the other quarters 
of the year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women 
for summer work. 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained by proper- 
ly qualified students in three Summer Quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training, and wider social 
contacts, and to college students desiring to com- 
plete degree requirements. 

Attendance last Quarter 2977 from thirty-nine 
states and foreign countries. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in 
America. 

Accommodations at reasonble rates. Tuition 
for non-Virginia students $20.00 per term. 

Entertainments, Music Festival, excursions. 

For illustrated folder and full announcement 
write to 


CHAS. 6. MAPHIS, Dean, University, Virginia 


announces a double summer session 111 
13; second, July 25. Entire cost for each term, $42.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


1923. First term bégins June 


Three new dormitories make possible accommodations for 350 
more students than were enrolled last summer. 


Every teacher, supervisor or superintendent of North Carolina 
will find properly accredited courses adapted to special needs. 


For reservation in dormitory, five dollars of cost is to be paid in 


advance. For further information or application blanks, write 


John H. Cook, Director 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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North Carolina 
STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE & ENGINEERING PUBLIC SALES 
Summer Session—June 12 to July 25 
Teachers Courses (1) for those holding Elementary and We have purchased 122,000 pairs U. 8. Se 


Higher State Certificates and (2) for graduates of Stan- 
dard High Schools. Courees for College Credit. Catalogue 
upon application 


Army Munson last shoes, sizes 51% to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 


of the largest U. S. Government shoe con T 
Apply for Reservation at Once tractors. Mor 


W. A. WITHERS, Director, RALEIGH, N. C. This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per sites 
cent solid leather color—dark tan, bellows = 
tongue, dirt and waterproof. The actual —_ 
value of this shoe is $6.0U. Owing to this hy 

| Sargent’s Handbook of tremendous ‘‘buy’’ we can offer same to " : 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS the public at $2.95. se 

tow 

An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE Send correct size. Pay postman on de deg 
—— livery or send money order. If shoes are ing 
- not as represented we will cheerfully re- este 


give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, ete 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 


fund your money promptly upon request 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested Write full particulars 


Consultation by Appointment 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY GE 


postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 B St., Boston, Mass. 


Loose-Leaf Outline in Mathematics | 


Algebra Geometry Busca 
oi n 
College entrance? examinations in mathematics will not be dreaded by students who have used LOOSE- vers 
LEAF OUTLINES IN MATHEMATICS, by Robert R. Goff, Director of Mathematics, New Britain, f thro 
Conn. Now is the time to start the review work. The use of these Outlines will insure that all essen- be 
tial points are emphasized and thoroughly understood. mur 
Part I of the Algebra Outline meets the College Board's new minor requirements, and with the 
Outline on Observational Geometry covers one year’s work Part Il covers a half vear’s work, an: ; 
with Part I meets the College Board’s new major requirements. ! 
Loose-leaf Algebra Outline Part I . 20 
Loose-leaf Algebra Outline Part Il 20 
Lose-leaf Geometry Outline : 20 \ 
Note-book covers to fit the Outlines a0 1 
DRILL BOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY 
Revised 1922 R 
By Robert Remington Goff ' 
Re 
The special aim of this book is to increase emphasis on analysis, classification, and determination of 
method in geometry The pupil is to be taught not the proof but how to find the proof. What is to Res 
be done’ Then, what are the common methods of doing it’ The methods suggested by this book Ree 
have been thoroughly tested and proved satisfactory Every up-to-date mathematics teacher should ex Kv 


amine thig book 
Mailed postpaid on recept of the price $1.00 


THE PALMER COMPANY, ‘fiSsisnexs~ 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 11-July 21 
Second Term, July 23-August 31 


The greatest summer school in the South. 
More than 300 eredit courses for teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and others 
working in the field of educatino. Many 
academie courses for those who wish to do 
a years work in one subject or one-third 
of a years work in their regular subjects. 
Pre-medical courses given. Work counts 
toward the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s 
degree. Write for a catalogue now, stat- 
ing the work that you are most inter- 
ested in. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE for TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


DO NOT PATRONIZE A HOME INDUSTRY 


Uniess it gives you serviee as good as that to be 
used anywhere. We are distributing the same list 
of moving picture films that Twenty-Five State Uni- 
versities throughout the country are distributing 
through their extension divisions. What more can 
be said for their suitability for school and com 
munity use? 


Try an order for JULIUS CAESAR or 


have just arranged with th Bray Productions to 
letribate their celebrated class room filme on General 
s covering such subjects as Air and Water, Energy, 
¢ Parth, Life, The Univerae The following films of this 
will be available till the middie of January 
kK !—Why We Breathe and How 
The Human Voice 
Re } How You See) 
How We Hear) 
Ree! 4—Stung by Amos Quito 
Reel 5—The Scale of Mother Love 


Ree! 6—Some Monsters of the Farm 


CAROLINA FILM CORPORATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School 
Without Windows 


WHEREIN CHILDREN GROPE 
HOPELESSLY IN THE DARK 
WOULD BE NO WORSE 
THAN 


A School That 
Lacks A Library 


To be of greatest service. 

A school library must be 
Organized in accordance 
with modern library prac- 
tices. 


Your Free Copy of “A 
Simple Card Charging Sys- 
tem” containing rules and 
instructions for the care of 
a School Library will be sent 
you for the asking. 


Why not let our Consult- 
ing Librarian help you solve 
your Library problems, at 
no expense or obligation to 


you? 


GAYLORD BROTHERS 


Established 1896 


SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 


More than a Supply House, 


A Library Service Institution 
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Some Schools 


Buy laboratory furniture from the standpoint of 
first cost only. Other schools consider design, 
construction, and cost per year of service. The 
latter class send their orders to us. 


During the year of 1922, our furniture for 
science laboratories, home economics laboratories, 


or libraries has been purchased by the follow- 
ing North Carolina High Schools: 


WINSTON-SALEM 
CHARLOTTE 
WILSON 
MONROE 
MORGANTON 
STATESVILLE 
HAMLET 
LEXINGTON 
ROCKINGHAM 
RALEIGH 


We will be glad to furnish to rural schools our blueprints of an 


economical layout for them. 


Leonard Peterson & Company 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Carolina Branch Office: 1558 East Seventh Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The University of North Carolina Summer School 


Thirth-Sixth Session June 18 - - September 7, 1923 
First Term—June 18-July 28 
Second Term—July 27-September 7 


Courses counting for eredit toward the A.B. and A.M. degrees will be offered in the follow- 
ing departments: English, History, Mathematics, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Physies, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography, General Economies, Rural Economies, Sociology, Psychology, 
and Education. 

In the Department of Education courses will be offered in the following branches: Eduea- 
tional Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, General High School Methods, History 
of Edueation, Rural Education, Principles of Secondary Education, Tests and Measurements, 
Special High School Methods in English, History, Mathematics, Latin, French, German, Ge- 
ography, and General Science. 

High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational character. Leetures 
by noted Thinkers and Writers. Musie Festival and Dramatic Performances. 

A strong faculty has been secured composed of specialists in their respective departments 
and successful teachers and superintendents chosen because of their reeognized ability in their 
respective fields. 

Moderate Expenses—-Rooms may be reserved at any time. 

Preliminary Announcement ready for distribution now. Complete Announcement ready 
April Ist. 

For further information, address, 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Now Ready 
Elementary Latin 


B. L. anp NormMan E. HENRY 


\ book for beginners that from the very outset correlates the studies of 
Latin and English. very one of the 100 jessons contains Latin words and phrases 
commonly used in English, and Latin forms determining the spelling of English 
derivatives. Grammatical principles are given clearly with frequent review exer 
cises. The text is made unusually attractive by its many illustrations, an excel 
lent map. and considerable connected reading-matter in the form of stories and 
plays. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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No element or combination of elements enters as largely as LIGHT 
and VENTILATION into the mental and physical well being of 


teacher and pupil. 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


are in use in scores of schools where the authorities realize the neces- 
sity of perfectly directed light and easily controlled ventilation. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET 


“CONTROL OF LIGHT AND VENTILATION IN THE MODERN SCHOOLROOM” 


Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue 309 Flatiron Building 
New York City Atlanta, Georgia 
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